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beheld at New Orleans. The tone of these 
slave likenesses is superior ; bronze 
j protuberant nes, ant ety 


‘ Houston throws out = by his boat, 
spection. There a fisher sits i t, 
while a woman hands the nets. 

jun., merits a word of praise for 

is ‘Last Rose of Summer,’ an elegant 
‘The First Parting,’ J. David- 

son, is a truthful into childish emo- 
tions, implying deli tion in the 
author; and ‘The Village Green,’ John 
Dun, is imag transcript of the golden 
age when cing on green grass is 
spontaneous utterance of the spirit’s 
buoyancy. J. P. Abercromby is very 
euccessful in ‘Quite the Lady,’ another 
—— where, under a worn umbrella, 
a girl of mincing gait apes the airs 
and of maturity. But a deeper 
feeling is evoked ie choice product of 
the same entitled, ‘Those that seck 
, shall find Me.’; The atmos- 


She possesses clear ideas of all the more 
delicate emotions of what her sex is sus- 
ceptable, and knows how to illustrate them 
with taste and expression. This opinion 


. | is amply verified by ‘A 


cares et 


and ‘In Doubt,’ 
each tells her tale with earnest 
tifal truth. Miss M. Kerr paints well a 
Spanish damsel ‘ Going to the Bull- ght;’ 
though in the ‘Belle of the Village one 
arm seems rather out of drawing. Miss 
W. Dunlop touches — of ante 
uth in ‘ The Absorbing History of Oock 
Robin ?’ and Miss MacWhirter shows talent 
in the “still life” of ‘The Li Table,’ 
where an old black-letter volume divides the 
interest with a su uated coin, exposed 
in a faded silk case. ‘ Neapolitan Strolling 
Musicians’ gives us a most favourable 


get Miss S. Hewett’s ‘ Be Girl 
the pity “go sweetly invited” of 

ntlefolks will meet its due response. 
Sone Manson’s ‘ Milking Time’ is a valu- 
able addition to the water-colour depart- 
ment; and we are glad to know the talent of 
this youn irant has been substantially 
acknowl —the Royal Association for 
Promoting the Fine Arts having bought 
the picture. In respect of the portraits, 
per se, Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., wins 
universal admiration for that of his 
daughter: it is easy, , Tefined, and 
a model of clear, yet mellow, colour. Per- 
haps, next in order of merit, we might 
class a beautiful likeness of a ‘ , and 
another of a ‘ Boy,’ by the late William 
Crawford. ‘ Beatrice, Rome,’ and ‘D. O. 
Hill, Esq., B.S.A.,’ commissioned by 
the Academy to be placed in their collec- 
tion, are admirable specimens of R. Herd- 
man’s vigorous brush. ‘Portrait of the 
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pm ger of intellect and feeling. Otto 
Leyde, with much to approve in the pose as 
well as execution of his subjects, is occa~ 
sionally faint and sickly in hue—witness, 
‘Mary Pitman,’ and ‘ Annie ae 
But the child sitting on a flowery . 


y | ‘Summer-time,’ is beautiful exceedingly. 


Then we have fine portraits by D. Macnee, 
a name illustrious in his own walk of Art— 
the most Sig) cage being the ‘ Rey. Dr. 
Begg,’ and ‘ Alex. Smollett, Esq., of Bon- 
hill,” both presentation pictures. And 
Colvin Smith is here with -his broad firm 
= Mungo Burton, Hugh Ool- 
lins, J. Barclay, Tavernor Knott, and 
a whole band of well-known favourites. 
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form a great and grand combination that 
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certainly ‘A Lowland River,’ in water- 
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exquisitely sweet, is by Mrs. D. O. Hill; a 
Seah motel for & otatan of Burns, by the 
game gi lady, excellent in form, but 
somewhat idealised in feature; a clever 
figure in terra-cotta of Tubal Cain, George 
Lawson; a lovely expressi 
‘Glaucus and Ione,’ by W. Stevenson. 


—@~— 


RAVENNA AND ITS CHRISTIAN 
MONUMENTS. 


Or Ravenna, even more truly than of Rome, 
might Byron have sung :— 
* She saw her glories star by star expire.” 

Most deserted of the many deserted cities of 
Italy, silent, proud, solitary, the sometime 
capital of the western empire, subsides amid her 
marshes and orchards into dignified decay.” Sin- 
gularly calm and grand is the quiet death of this 
old imperial city. “The Goth, the Christian, 
time, war, flood, and fire” have, indeed, left 
the marks of their ravages upon her pride, yet 





venerable old age—witnesses of noble conflict 
and stedfast endurance. 

The richest associations of Ravenna are of 
such ancient date, that the mediz#val memories 
which seem still to pulsate in the dying splendour 
of other Italian towns, here claim no thrill of 
responsive interest. The pretty tide of cheer- 
ful modern life breaks echoless against the 
massive walls of stronghold, tomb, and temple; 
in the streets lie the sculptured sarcop of 
the mighty dead, now used as halting p 
for unmindful gossip. The stately temples, 
raised in the early days of Christendom with 
Roman or barbaric magnificence, lift themselves 
apart into the upper air, and attract few wor- 
shippers beneath their resplendent vaults of 
mosaic and marble. Around the city-walls 
spread the scanty orchards, the tracts of rice- 
fieldand swamp, whence the peasants of to-day 
gain their hard living. Farther still, on the 
eastern side, grows the impenetrable belt of 
pine-forest a the city from the sea 
that once navies to her walls. 
Such is Ravenna in the nineteenth century. 
To relate what she has been were to unfold the 
history of Italy ; nay, to describe the rise and 
fall of empires, the growth and spread of Chris- 
tianity itself. But the records of the last twelve 
centuries are so enwrapped in “ the double night 
of ages and of her, night’s daughter, ignorance,” 
that we travel back through the history of Ra- 
venna, a8 through a dark mountain-tunnel; keep- 
Ing our eyes ever fixed on the glimmer of light at 
the fartherend, we watch it broaden and brighten 
until at last we emerge into full day to find 
ourselves in a new land, and yet the same— 
Ravenna of the first six centuries after Christ, 
coveted, and fought for, by eastern emperor and 
barbaric conqueror, the richest and the strongest 
a in Italy, exalted even above imperial Rome. 

t is with this period then, the first six cen- 
turies of the Christian era, we have to deal, 
for to it belong the grand monuments of Art 
which must claim our chief attention. Yet a 
slight historic sketch will serve to render more 
intelligible the Art-points on which we must 
dwell. The first stage in which Ravenna pre- 
sents itself on the of history isin transi- 
font mage Sa colony ey a 
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great harbour which Augustus built at the 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Parr XIV. GENOA AND MANTUA. 
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Groxro Prert was born in 1492, in Rome, and thus acquired the | had received a liberal education, but his taste led him to t 
name of Romano, by which he is almost universally kuown. He | painting before any other profession. In 1508 Pope Talis 1 
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THE YOUNG DURAZZO. 
( Vandyck.) 


invited Raffaelle to Rome, where the great master soon found | establish what may be called a school of artists whom he ight 
himself so extensively engaged that he deemed it necessary to educate to carry out his designs, especially in the decoration of 
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the loggia of the Vatican. At the age of seventeen young ee superin 
was under him, and soon acquitted himself so m tot i 

ataation of Raffaclie, that he was entrusted with the execution 
of many important works in the V: ican. On the death of his 
master, Romano went to Mantus, ste here he had — 

uni ivin, scope to his natural genius, “ whi 

PA sed vo A 4 the bold than to the beautiful, and induced him 
more to adopt the experience acquired by many years of applica- 
tion than his own know of nature and of truth.” Not only | invention combined with infinite resources in 
as a painter, but as an itect, he rendered efficient service to | the end. The three inci 
Gonzaga; for the buildings of the city ry 3 suffered great Horses ”— its of 
damage from the uent overflowings of river Mincio, | and the “ ber of Gi 
Romano was em to reconstruct @ ver large number of | “It was the misfortune of Giulio,’ 
them, and became, as it were, a new founder o Mantua. Among in hi at : 
the principal edifices erected from his designs, and under his | pencils, owing to which the beautiful fable of Psyche, the moral 

















THE FALL OF THE GIANTS. 
(G. Romano.) 


representations of human life, and his terrible war of the gi frescoes wever, 
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£3 heen tees te , oe in their resemblance, and even yet, aa | THE G r 7 here engraved 3 
The “Chamber of Peyske i >) cemnet well ko Qe 
much, also, that is ohjectlonabl has much worthy of attention ; | oct ee ome i on 
gical fable is, for the most part cone tay, Tbe mytholo- | Palazzo del Te and other examples cf this painter, 
interpretation too literal to be agreceble te ey ane remem of | but we he 2 and clocwhash, in: Mantas eat Sseee 
le to any delicately-minded | ve no space for special reference to them. 
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recall. We may mention a ‘ Venetian 
y after G. O. Btanfield's accustomed 
jon ; also cial in Seow 

for light, is the ‘ Cortile of a 

EW. W. Deane. Mr. 
by 49 votes on the 

and, as a not unnatural 

on the walls, 

full of their merits, two 
clever but eccentric works by this ter, ‘A 
Door in a oo a oe (56), and ‘A 
Market-place’ (196), in Spain. ; 
Before 2 of this excellent exhi- 
bition, we will mention three pictures which 
we would go many miles a one mr lg Fo 
Lamorioi¢re, a i pe-painter, who 
took a good position in the Paris International. 
There, as here in this ‘ View in the Ardennes’ 
(84), we remarked on the lovely and the 
of tender tones upon the tranquil liquid 

. What a contrast meets the eye in 
Peter Graham's wildly rushing torrent, and 
conflict of ‘Mist and Sunshine’ (172). This is 
orthy of the Scotchman’s first 

Spate in the Highlands.’ Mr. 

who contributes ‘Glen Etive’ (182), 

the same hardy school of the 

Lastly, we rejoice to see Mr. H. Wallis 

again, though he has long 

realists: ‘Blue Bells’ (92) is 

ee oe © early spring; these bells, 

iant than turquoise or sapphire, are set 


in a field of emerald. We have seldom seen 


THE GALLERY OF 8. MENDEL, ESQ., 
MANCHESTER. 
Or the rich collections so abundantly distributed 
‘ through the country, one of the most remark- 
able is that of Mr. Mendel, of Manchester. In 


looking through the eries in the country 
we are impressed with the advan 
sessed by their owners in of 


respect 
ay oh ig age carta ay, ing ; 
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EXHIBITION OF 
INDIAN TEXTILE FABRICS 


AT THE 
INDIAN MUSEUM, DOWNING STREET. 


Ir is probably more from the “unacquaint- 
ance” of our manufacturers with the nature 
of the information to be derived from a visit 
to the Indian Museum, than from actual heed- 
lessness of the boon which the Government 
has offered (at a price not to be ) to the 
textile artisans of this country, — few 
names, and, of them, so few represen our 
t manufacturing houses, have been entered 
in the visitors’ book of the Indian Museum. 
The old museum at Fife House has been 
pulled down, and the contents are now admir- 
ably arranged in a gallery forming part of the 
new Government buildings, to the south of 
Downing Street. A visit to this museum, with 
its costly treasures of silken and golden tissues, 
of inlaid metal-work, onyx, jade, carved sandal 
wood, carved ivory, and other triumphs of 
Oriental skill, will well repay the visitor. But 
that of which we have now to is a 
temporary collection of Indian textile fabrics 
which has been open for a few days in a 
t above the permanent exhibition-rooms. 
articles composing the collection were 
collected with extreme care, and at large cost, 
from all parts of India. Their value to the 
English manufacturer is two-fold. First, they 
show him what Oriental taste and skill can, 
and actually do, produce, and tell him in very 
plain language that it will tax his utmost 
resources to equal the result. Secondly, they 
shew him what the inhabitants of India are 
accustomed to wear, to buy, and to admire. 
In giving this information they show, at the 
same time, what these 20,000,000 of customers 
will not buy, because they do not admire. 
Twenty sets of eighteen large volumes each, 
containing, in all, 700 specimens of Indian 
fabrics, have been completed, and distributed in 
this country and in India. The English copies 
are to be seen at Belfast, Bradf Glasgow, 
Halifax, Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Huddersfield, Macclesfield, Preston, 
and Salford. The Indian copies are deposited 
at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Kurrachee, 
Allahabad, Lahore, and Nagpoor. 
It is now intended to prepare and issue fifty 
additional sets, each containing 1000 specimens 
or samples of the actual material, with details 
as to the length, width, weight, and cost of the 
fabrics from which the speci were cut. 
To these will be added photo and chromo- 
lithographic plates, exhibiting the complete 
pattern of 400 out of the abovenamed 1000 
8 s; the whole of the specimens and 
plates being bound in 30 vol in- 
closed in a cabinet. 240 plates selected from 
the best Art-examples in the above series 
¢ Bons wominy mo mounted 
glazed frames suspended round a pillar, 
senting, when fixed, 480 feet of glazed mel ont 
The cost of the fitting up of each collection, 


(exclusive of the original cost of the fabrics 
themselves, which is borne ay “ 
ment) will be £150. 


: , and similar 
various parts of the United 


the great industrial importance of the informa- 
tion thus placed within their reach, and hasten 


to avail themselves of this noble 
part of the Indian Government. a 


We have felt the industrial aspect i 
beautiful exhibition to be a matter of i finn: 


that we have left ourselves but 
s ti ti 


people, is most to be admired in this 
worthy, as it is, of a national title. To 
Indian Government a heavy den ~ratitude 
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JAMES HOLLAND. 


m was 


ot engaged. 


quently accustomed to watch her when at | j 


work, and thus re ve taste for the art. 
When yet a boy he showed some specimens 
of iis tow pod to the late Mr. James 
Davenport, of Longport, an extensive ma- 
nufacturer of high-class earthenware, who 
took him into his establishment, where he 


remained for seven years, as a kind of 


artist-a' tice. In 1819 young Holland 
came oe London, and started as a 
teacher of flower-painting, and also selling 
his drawings to the late Messrs. Acker- 
mann and other dealers in such works. 
He, however, got but small remuneration 
for them, and therefore soon began to turn 


his attention to a more extended class of 


ing, landscapes, and archi- 
tecture this earlier range of practice 
bore its own fruits in after-life. At 
the end of about ten or twelve years he 
found himself well established as an artist. 


subjects, shi 


His first exhibited picture, ‘A Group of 


Flowers,’ was sent to the Royal Academy 
in 1824, and the following year he also 
contributed a similar subject. About 1830 
he went to France, and brought back with 
him numerous sketches of the architecture 
of that country. On his return he com- 
menced painting in oils: one of his prin- 


cipal pictures of that time was ‘A View of 


London from Blackheath,’ exhibited at the 
Academy, still occupying the rooms in 
Somerset House, in 1833. Two 

afterwards he was elected Associate of the 
Water-Colour Society, where he continued 
to exhibit for many years flowers, river- 
scenery, and architectural subjects. A 
journey into Italy, undertaken in 1835, 
furnished him with new materials, of which 
he made excellent use, as was especially 


notable in two pictures: one ‘ The 
Interior of Milan , exhibited at 
the Suffolk Street Gallery ; the other, ‘ The 


Rialto, Venice,’ exhibited at the British 
Institution. 

In 1837 Mr. Holland was commissioned 
by the proprietors of ‘“‘ The Landscape An- 
nual” to go to to execute some 
drawings for that work; they were 
published in the volume for 1839: 
some of these sketches are now in the 
South Kensington Museum. Another re- 
sult of the j was a icture 


‘Lisbon,’ in the p Bhar nnd ibdtion of 


1839. In 1841 he was elected a member 

of the Society of British Artists, which 

position he retained till 1848. During 

several years he withdrew from the Society 

of Water-Colour Painters, but in 1856 re- 

a in the gallery, and in 1856 was 
a member. 


at different times visited by him ; and 
each and all of these countries he brought 
away materials for the many paintings and 
drawings he annually contributed to the 
metropolitan exhibitions. Few artists have 
shown themselves more productive or more 
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-R.S. ; but this gentleman di 
tivation with the view of the 
becoming an artist. 

When Sir Thomas Maclear, the present 
Astronomer Royal at the Cape, was ap- 

ted to that office, young Bowler, 
h the interest of Dr. was 

assistant astronomer. At the end, how- 
ever, of four years his love of Art pre- 
iled over every other consideration ; he 
quitted the Observatory, and commenced 
practice as an artist and teacher of drawing 

in Oape Town and the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Bowler published views of Cape 
Town and the neighbourhood, a panorama 
of these localities, and twenty scenes illus- 
trative of the Caffre wars, and the British 
settlements in South Africa. In 1866 he 
visited the beautiful island of Mauritius, 
and made a series of drawings, but caught 
the fever then raging in the island. He 
recovered, however, sufficiently to come to 
——— to effect the publication of his 

; but he never ectly regained 
his health, and died on the 24th of October 
last of a violent attack of bronchitis. 

The Mauritius drawings, which are now 
to be published for the benefit of the 
widow, — some —— eed. —e - 
passages of scenery in the an 
names of some of them vividly recall the 
story of Paul and Virginia. 


HENRY MOSES. 
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y the gong is also 
riate, e@ Oo : 
ps also merit attention. Moses Elias, 
id in coloured woods, Ww. C. Clay 
126, Wardour Street, Oxford Street, 
the possibility of a very effective style of Church 
decoration, at a not immoderate cost. “s 
.In addition to the prizes.in Class I., which 
have attracted no competitors, are the follow- 
ing: Prizes of £7 10s. and £5 for copies of an 
. | ivory crogier head ; of £10 and £5 for chasing in 
bronze of the Vitgin w-relief ; 


veg 


paintings ind £3 for copies of « picture- 
frame, in decorative “painting ; of £5 ‘and £3 
for inlaid-work of ivory, ebony, aiid mother-o’- 
pearl ;.of £10 and £3 for engraving on glass; 
pa —_ £7-10s. for a head in mosaic ; et : 
and £6 for a cameo gem engraving; .0 

and £5 for ving efter a small Wedgwood 
medallion; of £10 and £6 for a metal ring tray 
in filigree enamel ; of £15 and £10 for a 
cened musical instrument; of £15 and £7 10s. 


and £16 for-a 


£10 for*a boudoir per y Range 


- |} and £10 fora carved and 


no doubt, true that the power of faithful 
copying is of éxtreme importance..to 
workman. It ig;, however,"a, 
adapted to the pencil or the buri ; 
hammer or the chisel; and, as a matter 
edi: vation, if is rather suited to the Art- 
3 NA the atélier, ° 
er, it is an instinct of some—perha: 
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WOOD-PULP FOR PAPER-MAKING. 


acknow as the material from which 
Se 
or rte 
has been uti to cid oan extent in of 
the paper-mills of our own country, that the 
streams have been dyed, and the fish poisoned 
wholesale, by the black refuse which is 
left in the of manufacture. The bark, 
and even the woody fibre, of the paper mul- 
berry tree (Broussonetia papyrifera) is used 
extensively in Japan, the — ind of 
which little-known country uces no 
than ninety distinct kinds of excellent paper. 
Four years ago, upwards of 50,000 tons of 
v le fibrous substance were im —— 
the paper-makers of the United Ki . 
— on the pe ay ap Fe. wood is 
in large quantities @ same purpose. 

Heinrich Voelter, of Heidenheim on the 
Brenz, in; the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, is the 
inventor of a successful method of manu- 
facturing a tolerably clean white-paper pulp 
from wood, at a low price, It does not require 
bleaching. He has obtained patents for his 
rocess, which he has been constantly improving 
or the past eighteen years, in almost 
age country, as well as in America. It 
is ado by large paper manufacturers in 
Prussia, in the other Zollverein states, in Austria, 
in Belgium, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Canada. A single 
paper-mill in North Germany, consumes, yearly, 
500 tons of wood-pulp, and y & newspaper 
is printed in Germany, which does not contain 
some ion of this material. At Poix, 
near Hubert, in the Luxembourg, is a 
manufactory belonging tothe “Société Anonyme 
de ’'Union des ies,” containing 
machines constructed after Mr. Vcelter’s t; 
and, in this country, Mr. Weiss, of 
makes use of the same process. 

The cost of the paper-pulp produced from 
— pomp yo nowhere more than dne 

0 cost of rag-pulp, and considerabl 

less where there is Skene cake a ae, 
and a command of available water-power for 
So ‘ 7 ay ace i 
as regards what is e luxury 0 » 
the article thus produced from wood ts tena 
and serviceable, and well adapted for printing. 
By mixing wood-pulp with rag-pulp in various 
penta papers of different sorts may be 
produced at very moderate prices. Fi i 
papers, either white or coloured, from 26 to 7 
per cent. of wood-pulp is mixed with that 
produced from rag fibre; 36 per cen’ 
wood-pulp gives a common tinted dra - 
paper; from 30 to 50 per cent. of wood- 


serves for writi ing-papers 
the latter 


Hs 
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of the pen. papers for book- 
tissue-papers, - and card-boards, 


© single article of manufacture can be 
i as a more distinct test of the state of 
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BRITTANY.* 


book of travels than Preall of 
that whose title 'a given below rarely comes rical 
under our notice. No 


portion of France has a | country has been connected. 


finer character, and none 
preteen a4 re more valuable 





TOMB OF CHATEAUBRIAND, AND VIEW OF 8T. MALO. 


to most of our readers, is, from her artistic 
ical knowledge, eminently qualified from one place to another 
to write about a land such as Brittany. 
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liser, whoso name, as an occasional contributor | seems, from the mannerin which the materials 
’ rnal, must be tolerably familiar | are put together, that she has merely amplified 
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oN THE 
ADAPTABILITY OF OUR 
NATIVE PLANTS TO PURPOSES OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


BY EDWARD HULME, F.L.s. 


Pant IIL! 
Tue Hazet-nvt (Corylus avellana), the subject of 


our first illustration on the present , is 80 
familiar a shrub that any lengthened Jeecription 
of it must be needless, or at pug roo 
Gerarde: “Our nut, or -nu i 
i knowne, and therefore 
description, whereof there are 
also sundry sorts, some great, some little, as 
is i which is very 

berd, and yet a kinde 

that hath beene said 


purposes, and the long, straight 
shoots thrown up with such rapidity and vigour, 
are largely employed in the aeuhdent of the 
crates in whi ware is ked, a use 
for which their size and flexibility combined 
with great admirably fit them, as the 
rods, when the wood is still may be bent 
almost double before they give way. There is 
a pleasing a jateness in its English name, 
hazel-nut, derived from the Anglo-Saxon /aesel, 
a hat, and Anwiu, a nut or ball, which we 
notice and appreciate when we see the fruit in 
its natural state, surrounded by the foliaceous, 
and cap-like partial envelope, formed by the 
sceles of the a The ic _— = 
Corylus, refers to this peculiarity of growth, 
being derived from a Greek word, signifying a 
covering for the head. The nat order to 
which the hazel belongs, includes several trees of 
great value to man, either on account of their 
timber or their fruit; such, for example, as the 
beech, Spanish chestnut, and the oak; and in the 
olden time, when a belief in the use of the divin- 
ing rod, as an indicator of subterranean springs, 
was common, the mystic virtue was sought in 
the forked twigs of the hazel. The size of the 
leaves and the striking character of the fruit 
alike combine to render it a plant admirably 
fitted for the of Ornamental Art, though 
pantry an ag SE a Sah wo soe 
a may be seen in a hollow moulding in the 
cathedral et Winchester, where, ag 
tinuous scroll running along the centre of the 
moulding, both foliage and fruit are introduced. 
The leaves are deeply serrated, and the nuts grow 
in clusters of two, three, or four, the general 
treatment being very naturalistic. Among 
the many vo ery in use b 
ancestors, hazel-n occu! a , bein 
employed in complaints eBecting? the chest, 
even then, when scarcely any reputed 
to have been thought too fanci- 
some to have ventured 
efficacy of the medicino, bring- 
themselves the scathing re- 
yy, as we find in the following 
an old medical work, where, 
of the benefits to be 
hazel as a reme- 
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boisterous winds that sw: h the 
leafless woods in early wx Agee 
lieve, from an old — tthe flowers will 

open until buffeted by the gales of March, 
anemone being derived from the Greek word, 
anemos, the wind. ‘The second name, nemorosa, 
signifies woody, and bears obvious reference to 
the localities most favourable to the growth of 
the anemone. The plant may be found in 
flower during the months of March, April, and 
May, the blossoms being white, with a 
bright yellow centre, and the outer surface of the 


natural i 
the single central flower, 
three leaves radiating from the stem. 
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without destroying itd individual ee a 


single stem thrown up from the ground, three , therefore, consists of a central stem, a terminal 
equal sized leaves, identical in form, are pro- | flower, and about midway up the stem & 
duced from a point about 6 inches from the of three leaves. ‘This ri 

soil, and the stalk is then continued for about extremel 
the same distance again before bearing at its adapted for treatment for some 
summit its single flower; each and every plant | poses, may, perhaps, somewhat 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


THE COLLECTION OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Tre additions to the Art Museum at South 
Kensington since our last notice have been 
neither numerous nor important. A collection 
of coral, bequeathed by the late Alfred Davis, 
Esq., and just received from his execu is 
temporarily placed in the entrance idor. 
It contains. several fine branches in their 
natural -condition, and examples of the various 
stages of manufacture, er with specimen 
rows of each of the twelve tints into which the | 





Mr. 
Museum has 


by the gi the 
manufacturers classify the red coral. "Alezandra Place Compeng, of several Chine 


Another bequest, consisting of Romano- | 
British and Anglo-Saxon antiquities, chiefly | 


ceived by the Museum under the will of Mr. | 
William Gibbs of that town, who died last | 


instruments, which, thoug’ 


harmony likely 
collection. 


found near Faversham in Kent, has been re- | greatly to the value and completeness of 


add 
the 
1 aloe nage a rtigaamalegpatin ee gy 
the 


Fe . A-considerable portion of the col- | n districts were uired in 
ah of archwological, rather than artistic | Palle Bahibition of 1867. corer these, 
pe er oy Be ar ri Sr ypeing we es 
_ of wire below the strings which are touched by 
which the Museum has hitherto possessed few | the bow; these vibrate in sympathy with the 
touched in accordance wi 


interest; but it comprises several graceful ; 
Celtic granulated gold and enamelled fbule of 


with the well- 


the Museum, which has just been issued, calls | tuned in unison, or in octaves, one is made to 


for special notice.* ‘This catalogue has 


been compiled by Mr. Carl Engel, the | sound even though not touched. This law was 


author of “The 


usic of the most Ancient | formally taken advantage of by European 
Nations,” “An Introduction to the Study of | musicians to increase the sonorousness of 


is 


National Music,” and other less-known works. | instruments, and several examples occur in this 
ion, especially the fine Viola di Bardone, 
No. 115—'65, which has twenty-two such sym- 


In addition to a brief description of each | 
instrument, its country, date, dimensions, 
and cost (if purchased), Mr. Engel has 
given copious and learned notes on the histo 
of each class of instrument, interspersed wi 
illustrative anecdotes and quotations from 
old writers. Of the 200 instruments included 
in the catalogue he himself has contributed 
60 on loan, and among them are some of the 
rarest and most sin in the collection. 

The first point -that strikes the student is 
perhaps the comprehensiveness of the collection. 
From the rudest and most primitive instru- 
ments of South America and Central Africa, a 


bone of a jaguar (happily, not as is sometimes | names, 


the case, that of a human enemy slain in battle) 
with three r-holes bored in it, thus formi 

a flute; or, the half of a pumpkin or a 
covered with undressed sheepskin, over which 
are strained two strings—from these, to the 
oboe of carved ivory once belonging to i 
or, to the highly finished mandolines 
pandurinas decorated with marquetry, is indeed 
a wide _ 

The rudest instruments as regards a - 
ance, are those used by the natives of North 
Eastern Africa, of which 30 examples were, 
after the Paris nxhibition of 1867, presented to 
the ema by = ei of Hype, The 
imagination recoils at the prospect of listeni 
to a performance on these combinations of 
coarse po and untanned skins, though we 
are reminded by Mr. that some among 
them, as the Aissar of Abyssinia and the oud 
of Egypt, are, not remotely, allied to the lyre of 
classical tradition, and to the lute of somance. 

A curious instrument, the marimba, or balafo, 
from the West Coast of Central Africa, consists 
of sixteen slabs of sonorous wood, from twelve 
to eighteen inches long, which are arranged on 
a frame, and struck with a mallet or drumstick. 
To each slab is attached a gourd, the effect of 
which is to increase the sound. African 
travellers have noticed the solemn effect of this 
instrument when heard at daybreak. 

qi nen we pass from Afticn to Asie, wo find s 
noticeable advance in gracefulness of form and 
in artistic decoration. A species of guitar from 
Persia, known as the ujuk, has the bod 
crusted with beauti minute m of 
soloured woods and i . The cheng, or mouth- 
organ, of China, of which an illustration is 
given, is said, by Tradescant Lay, to be seem- 
ingly “the embryo of our multiform and 
magnificent organ. 

An immense bronze gong, 3 fect 10 inches 

* “Descriptive Catalogue of the Musical Instruments in 
the South Kensington Museum. By Carl Engel. may a 


two 8vo., sewed ; with Eighteen Illustrations, 
1s. 6d. nan and Hell. 








to the an m in- 


struments of Middle and Western Europe. 


Here we are at 


once struck by the variety of 


the gracefulness of the forms, and the 
often lavished on the decoration. As 


Mr. Engel well says, “our antiquated instru- 
ments were, as regards beauty in a 

superior to our present onee~indesl we have 
now scarcely a musical instrument which can 
be called beautiful. The old lutes, cithers, viols, 
dulcimers, &c., are not only elegant in shape, 
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same kind. From a musician's point of view 
it is of little value. Hawkins and Bur- 
ney, both of whom describe it, speak most 


duced in eloctrotype fer the wae of Art-stedients. 
To Benjamin is attributed the 
invention of the glass harmonica, a modern 
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told the preface, “ differ in many respects 
from ancestors of the last century ; bu 
the tice of bised end danshlp, the Saosnee 6° 
local associations, comparative 
sibility of the districts, have, hitherto, 
mnet of thats See characteristics. 
another century it is probable that these w 
in « great measure, lost. Railroads, 
their facilities for transporting natives of 
glens to the cities of the plains, and : 
the remote regions of the Highlands, must 
time blend more and more the Gael with 
Lowlander. Now that the “Land of 
Sieatiee * is codes a eee 
ud of her Highland Regiments,—when so 
aie of her southern sons mi annually to 
seek health and recreation in the north, some 


beeeeesacal & 


and of the war-cry—a 
phrase co: 
modern heraldry, but to the old French eri. 
The use of this ancient form.of rallying call 
may be traced distinctly to the ;) very 
many of the knights and nobles who followed 
Raymond de Saint Gilles to the Holy Land 

ing his cri of “ Thoulouse!”’. 

Records of genealogy and of pedigree, which 
may be said at one time to have formed, if not 
the bulk, at least the most authoritative portion 
of all literature that was not devoted to eccle- 
siastical. objects, have now their « principal 
charm for the members and tatives of 
those families ‘that are grey with the antiquity 
of eight hundred years.: Beyond that time 
little can be authoritatively traced ; the use of a 
surname first essing cotindsyia the eleventh 
and: twelfth centuries. Many of the deeds of 
this date—faithful transcripts of which have been 


preserved by the patient care of the Benedictine 


monks—are signed by a Christian name alone. 
After a while the name of the castle, or fief of 


en eee eens ne 
terri i 


fication. torial designation, at a time 
when transfer of land, otherwise than by con- 
quest or by. descent, was almost unknown, 


| gradually took the form, or rather performed 


the function, of a patronymic; the other, and 


far more rare, one this family attribute 
: ; suine Office which had become hereditary 
in a as.in the cases of the Butlers of Ire- 
land, the Stuarts of Scotland, and some of the 

most ancient houses of the French noblesse. 
For the general reader, the principal interest 
of illustration is concentrated in 
those ar descriptive of national manners 
or of individual character, which sometimes 
gleam from amid the dustiest of the 
chronicler, like. gems in an antique setting. 
Cham- 
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married Sir John Stewart, ancestor 

of Galloway. ; 
“TV. Sir James Stewart, of Peristown 
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“The family of Stewart confined to their 
main branches, did not The 
clan consisted: principally of the 
Lorn and Appin (both descended from a natural 
son of John Stewart, the last Lord of Lorn), 
of the ui branches 
of the 7 the of Ard- 
vorlich, and the Athole Stewarts. 
It only remains for us to add that the 
and printing are such as to be every way 
of the volume, and to do credit to the care 
taste of the publishers. The book is one” 
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THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, 
WITH — 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS OF 
ART AND ANTIQUITY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &e., &c. 


THE MAYER MUSEUM, LIVERPOOL.* 


Havine spoken of the assemblage of Egyptian 
antiquities contained in this superb museum, 
and given epee es ein wake te 
the objecta, I now proceed to note, briefly, 
other ‘divisions of the collection. " 

An interesting feature of the treasures on 
the basement story is a goodly assemblage of 
examples of early British Art which deserve 
very careful attention from the visitor. Among 
these are some hundreds of flint implements, 
from various localities, which exhibit many of 
the best known forms. This of the col- 
lection, however, = much < spshnno ~ 
value through not being properly 
labelled with the names of the localities whence 
the examples have been obtained. A similar 








ETRUSCAN TERRA-COTTA. 


remark applies to the collections of stone im- 
plements, < pmey, and of bronze weapons of 
sauy tab spunliiies of india tom Meanie 
many | mauls, celts, 
&c.; and in bronze are many really 
characteristic examples of celts, palstaves, 
period, and pear-hcads, arrow-heado, dagger, 
period, and spear- arrow- 
&c., of the Romano-British period ; but they 
are, unfortunately, so mixed up and confused 
with each other, since their removal to the pre- 
sent , a8 to be almost useless, educa- 
tionally, to the visitor. ‘This ought to be (and, 
no doubt, soon will be semetled by the 
ieee ightened Town Council of 
vi 


Of ancient British fe ge Bagger of the ex- 
amples are remarkably fine, and embrace 
cinerary urns—some of which‘are of extraor- 

size, and are decorated, in the usual 
manner, with herring-bone and other ornamen- 
cups, hod veasala, % &c., several 

, incense cups, &c., 
which are from Danby Moor. This collection 





* Continued from page 60. 








ROMAN TERRA-Cu1TA, FROM TREVES. 


museum, to see that, so far as it is possible 
to the information, the place where the 
article was found is carefully registered on the 
label. By this means the archwologist and the 
historian are enabled to turn the collection to 







ROMAN HEAD, FROM COLCHESTE&. 


a ns it ek the smallest 
an im e » not 
only of locality whire it was found, of 
the nation itself. 


Before leaving the basement story it will 
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STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND 
(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PEOPLE.) 
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AgzunpeL CasTLe 


By 8. C. HALL, F.3.A. 
ARUNDEL CASTLE. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 
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was succeeded by his son, Richard Fitzalan, to 
whom Arundel Castle, which had, on the exe- 
eution of the last earl, been given to the Earl 
of Kent, was restored, as were also the baronies 
of Fitzalan, Clan, and Oswestry. He led an | 
netive and useful life, and distinguished himself 
at Cresey, Vannes, Thouars, and other places, 
and founded a chantry of six priests at Arun- 
del. He was succeeded by bis son, Richard, in | 
his titles and estates; he diedon the scaffold, | 
in Cheapside, in 1397, the king, Richard II., | 
i t at the execution. Ten days | 
bruited abroad for a | 
Pron cone be — SS 
@ againe,” the king sent, secretly, by | 
ni f, SMrartaine nobilitye to see, bis bode | 
te By Yom oo Bae certified of the | 
truth, done, perceiving that it was 
a fable” he had the grave closed up again. | 
Through this attainder Arundel reverted to | 
the crown, and was given to the Duke of 
Exeter. 

The earl was succeded by his son, Thomas 
Fitealan, who was, by Henry IV., restored, 
both in blood and in all his possessions and titles. 
He wenger gr bye important offices, those of 
Warden of Cinque Ports, Constable of | 
Dover Castle, and Lord High Treasurer of | 

presence of the 


Howard. 
Howard, after Philip L., 


one of his was only son by 
his wife, distin the Earl of Arun- 
del, of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who 


was beheaded for high treason in 1572. The title 
Norfolk being lost by his attainder, 
not enjoy it, but was Earl 





Stuart, eldest daughter of the Duke of Lennox, 
of the blood royal, for which, for a time, he 
incurred the displeasure of his Majesty, and, 
with his lady, was in confinement. He 
had issue, ten sons and three daughters. 

sons were, Thomas, who succeeded him ; H ; 
Philip, who became a cardinal, and was variously 
styled Cardinal of Norfolk and Cardinal of 
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himself and his father. the dukedom of Norfolk | married, first, Lady Anne 

and all the honours belonging to that title. | the Marquis of Worcester, and by 
He thur became fifth Duke of Norfolk, a title | two sons and three ; 
which has continued without farther interrup- Grace 

tion to the present time. He died unmarried | 

in 1677, when the title and estates 


| 
to 
his brother Henry, sixth Duke of N. who (who had 


had been previously created a peer by the title of father's li 
Baron Howard of Castle Rising, Earl of Duke of N 
Norwich, and Earl Marshal of England. He | porters of the Pri 
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Charles, who succeeded him, as eleventh Duke 
of Norfolk, in 1786. 

This nobleman, who was the restorer, or 
rebuilder, of Arundel Castle—a man of con- 
siderable li and scientific attainments— 
married, first, Anne Copinger, and, 
second, Frances Scudamore, but had no issue 
by either. He was succeeded by his relative, 
Bernard Edward Howard, as twelfth Duke of 
Norfolk, who, marrying the Lady Elizabeth 
Belasyse, daughter of Earl Fauloonberg (from 
whom he was divorced), had an only son, 
Henry Charles, who succeeded him in 1842. 

Henry Charles, thirteenth duke, who was 
born in 1791, married, in 1814, the Lady 
Charlotte Leveson Gower, daughter of the 
Duke of Sutherland (she is still diving), by 
whom he had issue, Henry Granville, of 
Surrey, who succeeded him; Lord Edward 
George Fitzalan-Howard, of Glossop Hall, 
Derbyshire, created, 1869, “‘ Baron Howard, of 
Glossop ;” Lord Bernard Thomas; and the 
Ladies Charlotte and Adeliza Matilda. 
His grace died in 1856, and was succeeded 
as fourteenth duke by his eldest son, Hen: 
Granville Fitzalan-Howard (who had assun.~4, 
by royal sign-manual, in 1842, the surname 
of Fitzalan before that of Howard). He 
married, in 1839, Augusta Minna Cathe- 
rine, daughter of the first Baron Lyons (she 
still survives), whom he had issue, two 
sons, viz., Hen itzalan-Howard, the present 
Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Edward Bernard 
Fitzalan-Howard ; and seven daughters, viz., 
the Lady Victoria Alexandrina, born 1840, and 
married in 1861 to James Robert Hope-Scott, 
Esq., Q.C.; the Lady Minna Charlotte, born 
1843 ; the Lady Mary Adeliza, born 1845; the 
Lady Ethelreda, born 1849 ; the Lady Philippa, 
— the Lady Anne, born 1857; = 
the Margaret, born 1860. Durin e 
life of This nobleman, who was inlvenl 
beloved and ted, her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria and the Prince Consort paid a visit of 
three days to Arundel Castle, where the recep- 
tion was kept up with regal magnificence. 
His died in 1860, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, then in his thirteenth year. 


The t peer, His Grace Henry Fitzalan- 
Howard, fiftecath Duke of Norfolk, Earl of 
Arundel, Earl of Surrey, Earl of Norfolk, 
Baron Maltravers, Baron Fitzalan, Baron Clun, 
Baron Oswestry, Premier Duke and Earl next 
to the blood royal, Hereditary Earl Marshal, 
and Chief Butler of England, was born on the 
27th of December, 1847, and attained his 
majority in 1868. His ce is unmarried. 
He is the patron of thirteen livings ; but, “ being 
a Roman Catholic, cannot present.”’ 

The arms of the Duke of Norfolk are—Quar- 
terly: first, gules, on a bend between six 
cross-crosslets, fitchée, argent; an inescut- 
cheon, or, with a Laal ten rampant, 
vy i raat with an arrow, 
wi a ory counter-flory, 
- gules, for ig tea pd § the arms of 

ng (gules, three lions passant guardant, 
oh charged bag aig of three 

or difference, tagenet ; third, , 
or and azure, for Warren ; ral Pager ge 
rampant, argent, for Mowbray. Crest, on a 
chapeau gules, turned up, ermine, a lion statant- 
guardant, or, ducally argent. 
the arms two "s staves in saltire, or, 


the dexter side a lion, , and on the sinister, 

«horse of the same, I in his mouth a slip 
The ta 66 Sola 

Virtus Invicta.” oe 


Thus having briefly traced the of the 
house of Howard os he a the derng Saks 
nected with Arundel i 
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THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING ‘WAREHOUSE, 
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PuRE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, "GUIS aND TINoKLEn, 


Finely lingated, is now found to afford speedy relief from 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


BILE, ACIDITY, GOUT, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, THE ONLY HOUSE IN ENGLAND 
INDIGESTION, WORMS, &e, bay 


It absorbs all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, and by its operation is 
believed to be @ preventive to al! Fevers and Cholera. 














 BRAGG@’S PURE CHARCOAL, 


| As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, sold in bottles, 2s, 4s,; and 6s. each, by 
J. L. BRAGG, Sole Maker, our Black Popling, which far eurpess the Bika of the 


2, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; P . dag t 0 i'n nee and w -. 

| And by Saxcer and Sox, 150, Oxford Street; Banctay and Son, Farringdon PATTERNS POST FREE. DRESSES CARRIAGE FREE. — | 

| eres a Dublin Address~—7 & 8, EUSTACE STREET 
‘ Ss I e 














GEORGE HOBSON’S NEW TROUSERS for the present Season, The Fakohedin Gey, palm Se 
checked, for trousers, For pattecns and textures not to be surpassed. Riding trousers made to £8 without the oid of eangendomn or stanye. Pride 16s. to 


GEORGE HOBSON’S SPRING OVERCOATS in all the new colourings and mixtures. Ready for 


use. Price 2is., 30s., 35s. 
OTICE.—GEORGE HOBSON, having Purchased the extensive Premises,’ 1 48, Regent Street, 
announce to the N , Gentry, and his numerous West-end Feisson that’ha len pened o WF 


rary Noe old-established nsiness, carried on at 57, ee) Soe new Stock of | 
Spring Novelties, consisting of Superfine and Victoria Cloths, from the first. the West of and 

all the newest = tones gy for g Overcoats. THE pi re dee Sore 
in Europe, from the West of ee Oe. etn 

HABITS, Ladies’ Riding ‘Trousers, Pantaloons de Chamois, 8 

and Leather Breeches, Clergymen's Dn | Diente Unies AN Oe . 
Bunnockburn, Gairlock, Glencoe, Killicrankie, and Blair Athol Heather Siscsate in all their ae 


design and colouring; which will be found on inspection at prices most moderate for best goods—or, in 
pasa he will fully carry out his distinguished motto— | 
~~ “EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY.” 


GEORGE HOBSON, 57, Lombard Street, and at 148, Regent Street, W. 
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PREPARED FROM RICE, — 
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TESTIMONIALS.. 


From EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.B.S., From , 


Medical Officer of Health, St. James's, Westminster, &. &c. Professor of Hygiene in the Royal 


“ Rice, Flour is Cern-Flour;.and I regard this preparation of Messrs. | “I have never tasted anything of the i d more ¢ 
Colman's as superior to anything of the kind now before the public.” . _ $0 easily digested.” 
From'ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., From SHERIDAN M 
Author of “ Pood and its Adulterations,” “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works, &c. &c. : 2 ii 
“I find it to be perfectly pure and inost carefully manufactured ; it forms | “I can highly: recommend At) 
an excredingly digestible and wholesome article of diet.” 
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English word corn is derived from the Saxon or Dr. Beaumont —_ 





up a table the ive | o0 
’ “gnd. originally meant any degrees of di : ssod »by i ‘of gr 
Puuhgbet enow gens. fol.” As th vary heal of this tax be peer RIO a 
designate all the seeds used in making the digestion of which ocoupies only one hour. Wi 
as wheat, oats, maize; barley, rye, extract the following from Dr. Beaumont’s table:— — | € 
lication ofthis term , =e, ft oe 
in connection with the particular 
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of the flour which it contains is 
‘ and beauty of colour.’ Nog 
the 26 per to 80 fine » #hate, of divi 
(ible, whilst | corn a. faa 5 the 
ever: particle of digesti ighly nutritious 
farina incapable of Lolng assimi- For years past J. & J. 
+ Mat ws in experiments having 
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No food is more easily digestible than RICE + this 























